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62 HORTICULTURE 


Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. ‘They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Asalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mengelian Azalea) 
tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April 20th, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar- 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Aselea) — 

a —_ —— yoy ae gs Pca eg in gh eon 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth a new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and ectly hardy. The 
Amold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum inte American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN’'S 
frami urseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 








Cotoneasters : 


Vi Attractive foliage, an abundance of miniature apple blos- 
soms, and in fall and winter, myriads of black or showy 
red fruits of which the birds are very fond. Ootoneaster 
are lovely for foundation plantings. 

C. divaricata, showiest red fruits all winter. 

C. zabelli, the most graceful of all; slender, drooping 
branches. Dark red fruit and silky leaves. 

May we tell you more about these and other rare garden 
subjects ? 


~ Hicks Nurseries 


Box E Westbury, L. I., New York : 
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Pudor’s Glory of Puget Sound Strain 
of Double Flowering Hardy 
Blue-Delphiniums! 


ONE OF THE FINEST DELPHINIUM STRAINS IN 
AMERICA (the verdict of Garden Folks who have grown and 
seen them). 

Six years of careful, painstaking breeding and selecting has 
done wonders, and new wonders are appearing with every new 
year. 

My beautifully illustrated booklet on the Growing, Care and 
Breeding of Delphiniums is free for the asking to any interested 








Gardener; it also describes in detail several of my named 
varieties of the English 


WATKINS SAMUEL WREXHAM STRAIN 
of which I am offering both seeds and plants. 


FOUR ACRES IN IRIS 


Not boasting of 400 or 500 varieties, but growing about 250 
of the very best, finest and most satisfactory old and new 
varieties. Every year I am adding new, deserving varieties of 
real merit to my collection—in 1924, 35 new varieties. 

I have a new descriptive price list for 1925 ready now—it is 
free for the asking. My large new illustrated Iris catalog, really 
a manual and text book, containing several valuable articles by 
the world’s most famous Growers and Breeders, and a complete 
color classification, will be sent to any address on receipt of 25¢c, 
which anay be deducted from your first $2.50 Iris order. 


SEED NOVELTIES FOR SPRING SOWING 


Geum: Lady Stratheden (yellow). G. Boristi (large orange- 
red). New English Hybrid Lupins in the most wonderful colors 
(Downer’s, Elliott's and Harkins’ Regal). Viscaria. Delphinium 
Zalil (yellow). The new English sensation Dahlia Coltness Gem 
—a new dwarf bedding Dahlia of wonderful garden value, rivals 
the popular Geranium. And many other rare and unusual seeds. 

“I only grow the Finest and Best Things for the Garden— 
yours and mine.” 


O. M. PUDOR 


STEWART AVE. N. W. PUYALLUP, WASH. 
Iris and Delphinium Specialist 











SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladioli 







Our judgement and ability in selecting and growing 
nothing but the Choicest Varieties is reflected in the 
new Symposium of the American Gladiolus Society. 
You will find 33 of the first 35 and 43 of the best 
50 varieties listed in our new illustrated catalogue. 
We offer in all over 100 of the finest varieties, care- 
fully grown, true-to-name, right up to the usual 
Seabrook Standard and very modest prices. Every 
Gladiolus lover should send for this catalogue. 














Special wholesale list of planting stock and bulblets. 





Seabrook Nurseries 
Louis G. Rowe 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





Flower Mission Work 


A well attended meeting to consider 
flower mission work in Boston was 
held at Horticultural Hall a few days 
ago, being addressed by Miss Jeanette 
Bullis of New York. As a result of 
this meeting it was decided to unite 
with the National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild, the local organization to 
be known as the Benevolent Fruit and 
Flower Mission Branch in Boston. No 
radical changes are to be made in the 
very successful methods followed in 
Boston in the past except to give them 
a wider scope. 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society have voted to al- 
low a receiving station for flowers, 
fruits and vegetables to be established 
at Horticultural Hall. It is also ex- 
pected that a flower booth will be 
opened at the North Station and at the 
South Station. Persons coming into 
Boston will be requested to leave their 
garden surplus at Horticultural Hall 
or at the booths in the stations. The 





Benevolent Fruit and Flower Mission 
will see that this material is properly 
distributed, and it is expected to en- 
list the cooperation of the Girl Scouts, 
the Boy Scouts, the Campfire Girls and 
other organizations in the small towns. 

The National Plant and Flower 
Guild, which through Miss Bullis is 
helping to develop this work in Bos- 
ton, has branches in many cities, and 
is doing a remarkable work in bright- 
ening the lives of sick persons, shut-ins 
and the poor in large centers. For sev- 
eral years it has maintained booths at 
the regular stations of New York City 
where great numbers of flowers are 
received daily. 





North Bay Horticultural Society 


The North Bay Horticultural So- 
ciety at a recent meeting held at Sud- 
bury, Ontario, voted to affiliate with 
the Ontario Horticultural Association. 
The report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. T. Smart, showed that a consider- 
able amount of money had been paid 


for lawn and garden prizes, and civic 
improvement, and for prizes at the 
flower show. Members this year are to 
contribute flowers from their own gar- 
dens for filling the beds with peren- 
nials in the new cemetery. R. S. 
Wright is the president of the associa- 
tion, Mrs. W. J. Bell and Mrs. R. C. 
Crouse are vice-presidents, and J. T. 
Smart is secretary and treasurer. 





Death of Antoine Wintzer 


It is with great regret that the death 
is recorded of Antoine Wintzer, vice- 
president of the Conard-Pyle Com- 
pany, of West Grove, Pennsylvania, 
and famous the world over as a Rose 
and Canna breeder. Mr. Wintzer’s 
death followed an attack of pneumonia 
at the age of seventy-eight years. 

Mr. Wintzer, who was born in 
Alsace, France, came to America in 
1854. He was early associated with 
the Parsons Nurseries on Long Island, 
and later with other commercial grow- 
ers. He went to West Grove in 1866 
and soon made a name for himself by 
his suecess with Roses. Later he turned 
to the cultivation of Cannas and orig- 








RECEIVING BOOTH FOR FLOWERS AT A NEW YORK RAILROAD STATION 
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inated many new varieties, such as 
Mrs. Alfred F. Conard, The President, 
Mrs. Pierre duPont, City of Portland 
and Wintzer’s Colossal. In a trial last- 
ing two years, with six nations com- 
peting, Cannas originated by Mr. 
Wintzer won more prizes than those 
of all other nations combined. 

Mr. Wintzer leaves a widow, and 
six children. He was grandfather to 
twenty children and four times a great 
grandfather. 


Apple Aphids 


Fruit growers throughout the East 
sustained serious losses the last sea- 
son from severe infestations of the 
rosy aphis in apple plantings, injured 
fruit amounting to as much as 60 per 
cent of the crop in some cases. Com- 
menting on the situation and pointing 
out possible remedies, P. J. Parrott, 
entomologist at the State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
told several hundred fruit growers as- 
sembled at the seventieth annual 
meeting of the New York State Hor- 
ticultural Society in Rochester re- 
cently that well-tried sprays such as 
lime-sulfur and nicotine, would give 
satisfactory control of the pest if ap- 
plied properly and at the critical time 
in the development of the insect. 

This opinion was based on the re- 
sults secured in the Station’s experi- 
ments during a season when condi- 
tions for aphis injury could scareely 
be much worse, said Mr. Parrott, in- 
dicating that the use of lime-sulfur 
spray containing one pint of nicotine 
sulfate in each 100 gallons of spray 
mixture applied when the buds begin 
to show green at the tips, commonly 
known as the ‘‘delayed dormant’’ 
stage, was still the most effective 
method for controlling aphids. Sub- 
stitutes had been tried, he said, but as 
yet nothing had been found which 
could take the place of the spray in 
effectiveness and economy of applica- 
tion. 

Nicotine dusts used in the course 
of the experiments failed to give satis- 
factory control in the delayed dor- 
mant stage, due chiefly to the fact 
that at this critical time the foliage 
was not sufficiently developed to hold 
the dust. Dusting at the ‘‘pink’’ stage 
of development of the blossoms gave 
fairly satisfactory commercial con- 
trol; it is said, but the use of dusts 
against rosy aphis very materially in- 
creased the eost of control over the 
use of the more economical sprays. 





GROWING HOLLY FROM SEED 


A much simpler method of growing 
English Holly from seed than that re- 
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lated in your January 1 issue is to 
stratify the seed for a year before 
planting. It can be made to germinate 
sooner by acid treatment but as this 
destroys many seeds it is a delicate 
operation. Otherwise it does not ger- 
minate the first year. 

We gather the seed in the fall or 
winter and store it in sand kept moist, 
keeping in this manner for a year. It 
is then sown in rows in the open 
ground an inch deep and an inch 
apart in open spring. It then comes 
up in a few weeks and makes from 
four to six leaves the first season. 
The second year the seedlings attain 
a height of four to twelve inches, 
after which they grow rapidly. 

I have been growing the seedlings 
by hundreds in this manner for sev- 
eral years. This spring I am planting 








TIMELY GARDEN WORK 








ET your orders in as early as pos- 
sible. The seed stores and nurs- 
eries are swamped in April and May. 


F you are going to use manure in 
your garden, haul it while the 
ground is frozen. 


UT branches of Pussy Willows, 
Forsythias, Cherry Trees, Crab 
Apples, and Flowering Almonds are 
easily. forced into bloom now by put- 
ting them in vases of water in a sunny 
window of a warm room. Cut the stem 
square across and peel off about an 
inch of the bark.’ Be sure that you 
choose the stems having flowering 
branches. The flower buds are usually 
long and narrow while the leaf buds 
are short and thick. 


IME and sulphur or the miscible oils 

can now be used as a dormant 

spray on fruit trees and ornamental 
shrubs to destroy scale pests. 


RUNING of shrubs may be done 

this month. This applies only to 
the late blooming shrubs, however. If 
those which bloom early are pruned 
before the flowering 
blooms will be produced. 


HIS is a good time to look for 

black knot on the Plum trees. It is 
indicated by swelling and the best 
plan to follow is to cut the affected 
limb below the point where the swell- 
ing appears, the part removed being 
burned. 


season, few 


F there is snow on the ground, 

trample it firmly around the trees 
to keep mice from lodging under them 
and feeding on the bark. 


OOK over the Dahlias this month 
to see if they are keeping well. If 
they are found to be drying out, 
moisten a paper and lay it over them. 


ET boxes or large pots ready for 
starting seeds of slow growing 
plants. 


gga the Rhubarb by giving 
the plants a heavy dressing of old 
manure. Early stalks may be obtained 
by placing boxes or half barrels over 
the roots and heaping fresh horse 
manure around the boxes. 


i hy some parts of the country Roses 
may be trimmed this month but in 
the north it is better to wait until 
March. All dead wood should be re- 
moved. The other pruning will depend 
upon the method followed in growing 
the roses. 


 pyeroirg vines may be pruned to ad- 
vantage this month. 
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some 50,000 seeds. Of the seedling 
plants only the females will bear ber- 
ries. But we top work them when two 
years old with cions from heavily 
berried plants. 

Holly is grown in large quantities 
commercially in this’ section for 
Christmas greens, and shipped to all 
sections of the United States, Hawaii 
and the Philippine islands. Commercial 
growers, this last season, were unable 
to supply the demand for it at highly 
profitable prices. But only the extra 
fine selected top-worked or vegeta- 
tively produced stock is heavy enough 
to stand long-distance shipping. 

—Joe Smith. 
Longbranch, Wash. 





HYBRID LILIES 


For a long time past, we have heard 
of hybrid Lilies, and attempts are be- 
ing made continuously to bring about 
crosses between species of this per- 
haps most beautiful genus of bulbs. 
The first we had knowledge of was 
Lilium dalhansoni, then L. marhan 
both of supposed garden origin. Next 
L. auratum platyphyllum was assumed 
to be a natural hybrid and L. specio- 
sum melpomene. Lilium testaceum is 
also credited with being of hybrid ori- 
gin, and not found in a wild state. 
For at least 50 years the writer has 
been familiar with cultivated plants, 
and has yet to see a Lily of what is 
ealled hybrid origin, and as the years 
go by, the question recurs, ‘‘is there a 
known hybrid Lily in cultivation?’’ 

The raising of Lilies from seeds has 
proved to be one of the easiest pas- 
times among amateurs and others, and 
it is well understood now that Lilies 
raised by this means have added 
vigor with none of the disabilities 
consequent to vegetative propagation 
from stocks often weakened by en- 
vironment and intensive cultivation. 

The added interest in recent years 
by the introduction of Lilium regale 
and other new species from the far 
east, all of which seem to reproduce 
freely from seeds, has given impetus 
to Lily culture, and were it possible 
to cross species readily, there would 
be a wonderful field open to the ex- 
perimenter by the addition of the sev- 
eral new species. The process of 
pollination is an easy one by insect 
agency or otherwise, but it appears 
that ordinarily individuals are self 


_ sterile, although producing seeds read- 


ily by pollination from another indi- 
vidual. L. longiflorum is an example. 

It would be interesting to hear of 
any Lilies of hybrid origin that are 
known to be such, now under cultiva- 
tion. —E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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STARTING SEEDS IN THE HOUSE 





Seeds of slow growing vegetables 
must be started in the house in order 
to have early crops, unless one prefers 
to buy started plants. There is a sav- 
ing in expense, and, what is of more 
importance, any variety may be se- 
lected. The number of kinds offered 
as started plants is very small. Little 
is gained, however, by sowing the seed 
very early. It is a good rule to fix the 
date about four weeks ahead of the time 
when it probably will be safe to sow 
seeds outside. 


It is different with flower seeds, many 
of which are slow to germinate and do 
not develop rapidly after they start. 
Seeds of Vinca rosea should be sown 
immediately, those of Snapdragons and 
Salvia by the first of March and those 
of Asters by the middle of March. 
Most of the other annuals like 
Drummonds Phlox, Candytufts, annual 
Chrysanthemums, Evening Primroses, 
Petunias, Verbenas and Mignonette 
may be sown about the first of April. 
The so-called Blue Lace Flower germ- 
inates slowly, often not for two weeks, 
for which reason it should always be 
started indoors. 

Seeds are best started in small boxes 
or flats two or three inches deep, al- 
though some persons prefer to use 
flower pots for varieties which are slow 
to start, as the soil can be kept moist 
by standing the pots in saucers con- 
taining water. It is well to bake the 
soil in the oven of the kitchen range to 
destroy weed seeds. Rich earth is not 
necessary, for seeds will sprout even 
in sawdust, but it is advisable to have 
good soil to use when the seedlings are 
transplanted. Care must be taken not 
to sow the seeds too deeply or too 
thickly. With very fine seeds, it is only 
necessary to press them into the soil. 
In all cases, though, the soil should be 
firmed with a brick or block of wood. 

Next comes watering the box, which 
bothers many amateurs because if 
water is applied at all forcibly it will 
wash out the seeds. The simplest way 
to avoid this difficulty is to cut a piece 
of tissue paper just the right size to 
fit inside the box, and lay it on the 
earth. Then water can be applied 
lightly to the paper, through which it 
will gradually soak, penetrating the 
soil evenly all through the box. It is 
not necessary to remove the paper as 
it will soon decay sufficiently so that 
the seedlings can push their way read- 
ily through it. 

Give the boxes a good warm place, 
like the back of a kitchen range, at 
first, and it may help to lay a pane 
of glass over each box, although the 


glass should be elevated slightly at one 
end to let the moisture escape. As soon 
as the seedlings appear the glass must 


be removed and the box placed in a 
sunny window. 

When the seedlings are weil started 
they should be thinned or transplanted. 
This is important, for otherwise they 
will become spindling and worthless, 
Many people like to transplant the 
seedlings to paper pots or to flats hav- 
ing metal or paper divisions. There is 
real advantage in this plan because the 
plants can then be set into the ground 
without disturbing the roots, which 
means, of course, that they will suffer 
less shock. The paper pots are espe- 
cially useful because when planting out 
time comes they can go into the ground 
along with the roots. When allowed to 
protrude an inch or more above ground 
they will prove a handicap to the cut 
worms, if not keeping these pests away 
altogether. The paper cup now in com- 
mon use may be saved for this pur- 
pose; sometimes egg shells are used. 

Before the plants go into the open 
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ground they must be hardened off by 
gradual exposure to the out-door air. 
This is also important, although often 
overlooked. The simplest plan is to have 
a cold frame into which the plants can 
be set when the weather begins to get 
warm. A hot bed sash or even a dis- 
earded double window will provide the 
proper covering for cold nights or in- 
clement days. It is not necessary, for 
that matter, to have glass at all, for 
sheets of prepared cloth can be ob- 
tained which will admit the light almost 
as freely as glass, although keeping out 
the cold and rain. 

There are several flowers which 
have exceedingly hard seeds _ that 
will remain in the earth for weeks or 
even months without germinating un- 
less something is done to soften or 
break the outer covering. Canna seeds 
are of this nature, and so are the 
seeds of the Moonflower. Some grow- 
ers hasten germinating by chipping or 
filing the seeds, but care must be taken 
to avoid injuring the germ. A safer 
plan is to pour boiling water over the 
seeds, which will break the outer cov- 
ering. The water should be poured off 
immediately, and the seeds soaked 
two days in lukewarm water. 





THE BLUE LACE FLOWER 
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NEW SIBERIAN IRISES 





Of all the Siberian Irises recently 
introduced from Western China, I. 
chrysographes has proved the hand- 
somest with its velvety dark purple 
flowers lit by a varied amount of 
golden reticulations at the throat. It 
possesses naturally that richness of 
hue that we value so highly in 
Emperor, the improved form of the 
more familiar I. sibirica, and it comes 
into bloom a bit later with the Clove 
Pinks and Thrift, thus extending the 
season to advantage. 

Although I. chrysographes and its 
neighbors I. Wilsonii and I. Forrestii 
were first described by Mr. Dykes in 
1910 from plants grown from seed 
sent back Wilson and Forrest in 1907 
and 1908, we are already beginning to 
find hybrids listed in the catalogues, 
varieties like chrysofor, chrysobirica, 
and Bulleyana x chrysographes, all 
much varied in color and tone and at 
times showing the yellow of I. For- 
restii. They prefer a sandy loam in a 
fairly moist situation and are easily 
raised from seed. Practically all the 
seedlings of I. chrysographes possess 
garden value though we may select for 


special propagation ones with a vivid 
contrast of purple and gold but the 
seedlings of the bright yellow I. For- 
restii and the paler I. Wilsonii vary 
enough in size and tint to make selec- 
tion of good clear colors distinctly 
worthwhile. It is only a matter of time 
and demand before we get a fine col- 
lection of named varieties of vigorous 
growth and varying in color from 
clearest yellow to dark blue-purple 
and white with all the intermediate 
shades and combinations. 

From my own experience I would 
recommend I. chrysographes for any 
garden (the fact that it blooms when 
rose-bugs are rife is its only draw- 
back) whereas the others are still 
things for the connoisseur and owner 
of a large garden. This is not a matter 
of vigor and ease of culture but one 
of beauty as they do not give as fine a 
mass of color as the better forms of 
the Siberian Irises. In the small gar- 
den Snow Queen, Perry’s Blue, and 
Emperor should still reign supreme. 

—R. 8. Sturtevant, 

Secretary American Iris Society. 

Wellesley Farms, Mass. 





IRIS CHRYSOGRAPHES, GROWING IN A ROCKERY 
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FERTILIZERS FOR DAHLIAS 


How to Obtain Strong Plants and 
Good Flowers 


The Dahlia does best in a light, mel- 
low loam; a heavy clay soil will pro- 
duce an abundance of foliage, but few 
and inferior blossoms. Any soil well 
adapted to the growing of corn and 


potatoes should give satisfactory re- 
sults. A wet, heavy, soggy soil is most 
unsatisfactory and should be avoided. 
The Dahlia will readily adapt itself to 
almost any soil or situation, except 
dense shade and wet, sour soil. 

You should plow or spade the soil as 
deeply as possible. I plow to a depth 
of ten or twelve inches. If your svil is 
poor, a little well-rotted stable manure 
spread over in the fall of the year and 
spaded under in the spring will be ben- 
eficial. Should old manure not be avail- 
able, an application of sheep manure 
as purchased in a pulverized condition 
is highly recommended. Under no eir- 
cumstances use fresh manure. More 
Dahlias are ruined from over-fertiliza- 
tion than from not having the soil rich 
enough. 

Where the soil is known to be 
sour, or if you find a greenish surface 
condition develop during the growing 
season, you should apply a light appli- 
cation of slacked lime at the rate of 
500 to 1,000 pounds per acre or about 
two pounds to 100 square feet. Judg- 
ment will have to be used. Lime is 
rather strong, and I prefer a fall or 
early spring application, so that the 
rains may work it well into the soil. 

Unleached hardwood ashes applied 
before planting, sown broadcast over 
the soil after spading or plowing, and 
raked or harrowed into the ground, 
is a most satisfactory aid to good 
Dahlias—applied at the rate of about 
2,000 pounds per acre, or about five 
pounds to 100 square feet. Such wood 
ashes contain about fifteen per cent 
potash and will produce more and 
better tubers, stiff stocks and stems, 
and give greater depth to the colorings 
in the flowers. Your flowers will have 
better substance, not being so soft as 
where large applications of nitrogen 
are given. 

If you cannot get the un’ eached hard- 
wood ashes, I suggest a commercial 
fertilizer of 4-6-10 analysis. This gives 
you ten per cent potash and sufficient 
of the other chemicals to produce good 
results. Broadcast your fertilizer as 
suggested for wood ashes. I would ap- 
ply one pound to 100 square feet; if 
you apply both wood ashes and fertil- 
izer, less of each can be used. Many 
recommend an application of steamed 
bone meal at about the time the buds 
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begin to form; this will improve the 
size of the blossoms, but it should not 
be overdone, as you may force growth 
to such an extent that few and inferior 
tubers will be the result. Where you 
have a clay soil, and the tendency is 
to bake and erack after a rain, you can 
improve by spading in, before plant- 
ing, fine coal ashes, but if applied too 
heavily the coal ashes will only add to 
the baking condition already existing. 

In the fall, before harvesting the 
tubers, I sow winter rye; this gives the 
ground winter protection and green 
manure to plow under in the spring. 
This is a very satisfactory method, as 
I am able to get some humus into the 
soil, which aids in holding moisture 
during the dry growing season and 
helps to keep a mellow soil condition. 

—A. L. Branthover. 

Wakefield, Mass. 





FERN RUNNERS 


I am very much of an amateur and do not 
understand about the runners that creep over 
the soil from my Ferns. Shall-I cut them off? 


Some Ferns are propagated by 
means of runners which are thrown 
out in the same manner as those of 
the strawberry plants. If they have 
an opportunity they will take root 
and form new plants, at a little dis- 
tance from the old fern. No harm is 
done by eutting them off whenever 
they appear. Many amateurs like to 
occasionally root a new Fern. This is 
easily accomplished by taking off all 
but one or two of the runners and 
putting a little earth over those that 
are left a few inches from the parent 
plant. Large and imposing Boston 
Ferns can be obtained by occasionally 
shifting the plants to larger pots, and 
by encouraging the formation of 
young plants in a circle around it. 





BLACK FLIES 


Please tell me how to get rid of tiny black 
flies, numbers of which appear around my 
house plants. 


The little black flies mentioned 
breed in sour soil, being preceded by 
tiny white worms. To get rid of the 
flies, you must improve the condition 
of the soil in the pots. It is a good 
plan to scrape away the surface soil 
down to the roots, refilling the pots 
with good compost from a greenhouse. 
It may be necessary to take the plants 
out of the pots entirely, freeing the 
roots of the old soil so far as this can 
be done without injuring them, and re- 
potting in fresh rich soil, care being 
taken to provide for good drainage. 
It would be better to defer this work 
a little later in the season if possible. 


CYCLAMEN AFTER BLOOMING 
Most amateurs throw away their 
Cyclamen plants after they have 
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flowered, They can be made to bloom 
a second season, however and the 
flowers will be even more numerous 
than the first year, although they will 
not be as large. After the flowers have 
disappeared, the plants should be kept 
in a somewhat cool room, if possible, 
and planted out of doors on the north 
or east side of a building or wall when 
summer comes. 

They do not require a great amount 
of water, but they should not be al- 
lowed to really dry out at any time. 
New foliage will appear in the fall, 
and the plants can be shifted to larger 
pots when they are taken indoors. 

If red spider appears on the plants, 
sprinkle them with cold water or bet- 
ter still dip the leaves in a pail of 
water. 





TIGRIDIAS 


The Tigridias or Tigerflowers or 
Shellflowers, to use the various names 
given them are becoming more plenti- 
ful. They have never been grown very 
largely, but are exceedingly interest- 
ing flowers which come readily from 
bulbs planted in the spring. The 
flowers last only a day, but each bulb 
produces a long succession, covering 
several weeks. The flowers are very 
curious as to shape, and brilliant as to 
color. They prefer a soil which is 
rather light but will bloom almost 
anywhere if they receive plenty of 
sunlight. They should be planted as 
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soon as possible after danger of frost 


_is over, about six inches apart in the 


rows. It is best not to break the bulbs 
apart, as they will divide naturally in 
the ground, and are likely to rot if 
separated. In the autumn the bulbs 
may be dug up and kept through the 
winter suspended from the cellar 
beams, keeping better this way than 
when stored in earth. 





IRIS ARNOLS 


Iris Arnols, (Barr 1874) has as 
synonyms Arnold and Arnoldi. This 
purple bronze squalens variety has 
been very popular for many years and 
can be well used for a dark accent in 
the garden. While in a general way it 
resembles Jacquesiana and Prosper 
Laugier it is distinctly more purple 
rather than having the bronze and 
golden note of these varieties. 

Officially it has been described as 
a red violet bicolor blend. The stand 
ards purple flushed umber; falls dusky 
purple veined burnt umber. The 
stalks are high branched. It is a 
moderate to vigorous grower, attain- 
ing three feet in height, and is a free 
bloomer. Like all dark colored flowers, 
it should have plenty of lighter varie- 
ties used near it. The official rating is 
7.8, which seems a little low when its 
value in the garden is considered. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOSTON FLOWER SHOW 


Announcements are out for the first 
New England Trade Flower Show, 
which will be held in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, beginning Friday, Feb- 
ruary 27 and continuing until March 
first. The wholesale and retail florists 
are uniting to make this exhibition an 
event of unusual importance. Special 
attention will be given to the artistic 
arrangement of flowers in vases, bas- 
kets and other receptacles. . Each 
afternoon well known experts will 
give lectures on the cultivation of 
flowers and on the arrangement of 
cut blooms in the house. 

Admission on the first day will be 
by ticket but the tickets can be ob- 
tained of florists without charge. The 
membership cards of the members of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety will also give admission to the 
hall. The exhibition will be kept open 
until ten o’clock each night. 








CONFERENCE ON FLOWER AND 
FRUIT STERILITY 


There have already been held under 
the auspices of The Horticultural 
Society of New York two important 
conferences on matters of vital inter- 
est: to horticulture. One conference in 
1902 was on ‘‘Plant Breeding and Hy- 
bridization’’ and one in 1907 was on 
‘*Plant Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion.’’ The papers presented at these 
Conferences were published by the 
Society as volumes 1 and 2 of its 
Memoirs. 

For some time the officers of the 
Society have had in mind the holding 
of another International Conference 
on some subject of timely significance 
to the progress of horticulture. After 
careful consideration the Council has 
decided that the subject of this Con- 
ference be ‘‘Flower and Fruit Ster- 
ility.’’A Conference Committee con- 


sisting of N. L. Britton, Chairman; 


Frederic R. Newbold, Treasurer, and 
A. B. Stout, Secretary, was appointed, 
the organization of advisory commit- 
tees was authorized, and a sum of 
money appropriated for the expenses 
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of the Conference and for the publi- 
cation of its proceedings. 

A preliminary statement of the 
main features of the Conference may 
be made at the present time as fol- 
lows: 

Scope: The Conference will con- 
sider the phenomena of sterility and 
fertility in fruit and seed production 
with special reference to (a) the 
breeding of floricultural plants, (b) 
problems of fruit growing and seed 
production in horticultural and agri- 
cultural crops, and (c) the botanical 
and genetical aspects of sterility and 
fertility. 

Character of the Sessions: It seems 
desirable to hold a three-day Confer- 
ence with one day devoted to the 
interests of floriculture, one to the 
problems of fruit growing, and one to 
the more purely scientific aspects of 
the subject. There will be invitation 
papers of the symposium type with 
shorter and more special contributions 
as offered. It is planned to have invi- 
tation papers presented by several 
noted horticulturists, botanists, and 
geneticists especially from Europe. 

Time and Place: An International 
Conference on Plant Sciences is to be 
held at Ithaca, N. Y., in 1926, which 
will be attended by horticulturists, 
geneticists, plant physiologists and 
others who will also be interested in 
the work of the Conference on Flower 
and Fruit Sterility. For this reason it 
has been decided to hold the Confer- 
ence in New York City during the 
week of August 9-16, 1926. This will 
immediately precede the Ithaca Con- 
ference, whose sessions are from 
August 16th to the 23rd. 

The committee is now ready to re- 
ceive titles of papers and an early re- 
port from those who plan to attend 
and particularly from those who wish 
to present papers is requested. The 
address of Mr. A. B. Stout, Secretary, 
is 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


The Lecture Committee of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
announces that Mr. E. I Farrington, 
Secretary of The Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, will give an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘The Arnold Arbor- 
etum’’ at the New Century Club in 
Philadelphia on Tuesday, February 
17th, at 3:30 P. M. In connection with 
the lecture there will be a small ex- 
hibition of flowers. Cash prizes are 
offered to be competed for in the fol- 
lowing classes: Cyclamen, Primula 
sinensis Antirrhinum, Cineraria hy- 
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brida, Roses, Carnations, and vases 
of mixed flowers. 





The Library Committee of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
has been anxious to have on its shelves 
some volumes of John Bartram, the 
famous horticulturist of Philadelphia. 
These books are very rare, but one 
was discovered recently, and through 
the generosity of a member of the 
Executive Council, Mr. Fitz Eugene 
Dixon, it has been procured for the 
Library. This volume is entitled: ‘‘A 
Description of East-Florida, with a 
Journal, kept by John Bartram of 
Philadelphia, Botanist to His Majesty 
for The Floridas,’’ and is dated 1769. 

This is the rare third edition with 
the articles by William Stork, a map 
of East-Florida, and the plan of St. 
Augustine and.the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo. The book is in wonderful con- 
dition. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, in its Rose and Peony Show 
on June 5, 6, and 7, to be held at 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Phil- 
adelphia, will have a competition for 
‘‘Suburban Planting.’’ The same 
models and conditions existing in the 
New York Flower Show for March 
for that class will be used. 

The first prize will be the silver 
medal of The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society and $25.00; the second 
prize, a bronze medal and $15.00; the 
third prize, $10.00. Judges other than 
those who judge in this class in the 
New York Show will pass on these 
entries, so it will be practically a fresh 
competition. 

Those who have not secured models 
for the New York exhibition in March 
and who are desirous of entering the 
competition in June at Philadelphia, 
may secure models through The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society, 1600 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





GIFTS OF PLANTS TO HARVARD 
BOTANIC GARDEN 


Many plants-have been acquired by 
the Botanic Garden through gifts 
from friends during the past six 
months. There have been. many gifts 
of one or two plants from many peo- 
ple, but others have given in such 
quantity that record can well be made 
of these gifts as well as the personal 
acknowledgement. 


Mr. Robert Kessler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Many western perennials 

Mr. Ralph W. Shreve, Farmington, Ark. 
Many plants of Ozarks 


Mr. Newell F. Vanderbilt, San Rafael, Calif. 


Seed of hybrid Delphiniums 
Dr. irom N. Ray, Abilene, Texas 
eed of Texas perennials 
Mrs. J. Minto, Olackamas, Ore. 
Plants of Primula, etc. 
Mr. Clarence Lown, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ~ 
Many rock plants ice 
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* Mr. Ben Johnson, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Seed of Utah plants 
Mr. J. R. McLeland, Pleasanton, Kansas 
Seed of Native herbs 
Mr. Francis McGinnis, Dallas, Texas 
Seed of Native herbs 
Mr. Willard N. Clute, Joliet, Ill. 
Seed of Native herbs 
H. E. Downer, Supt. Grounds, Vassar 
College. Border perennials 
Mr. Julian Hinckley, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
Border perennials 
Mrs. C. 8. Houghton, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Rare Narcissus 
Mrs. Ruby F. Howard, S. Lincoln, Mass. 
Border: perennials 
Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Ill. 
Seed of Illinois wildfiowers 
Mr. Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio 
Seed of rare herbs 
U. S Dept. Agriculture 
Greenhouse and economic plants 
The following are promised for 
spring delivery :— 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
Many named varieties of border herbs 
Wyomissing Nurseries, Wyomissing, Pa. 
Collection hardy Chrysanthemums 
William Tricker, Arlington, N. J 
Aquatics and water plants 
Mr. W. L. Crissey, gel Ore. 
Seeds and plants of Oregon 


Many other correspondents have 
promised seed or plants of local na- 
tives, as gift or exchange, and ex- 
change is begun with many of the 
Botanic Gardens at home and abroad. 
Acknowledgement of these gifts can 
be made later. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





IRIS BLOOMS INDOORS 

If you like you ean have Iris in 
bloom in the house in February or 
March. All you need to do is to dig 
up clumps with plenty of earth and 
put them into large pots or tubs. It is 
best to do this just before the ground 
freezes, but no harm will be done if 
the ground is already frozen some- 
what providing the frost is allowed to 
come out gradually, as will be the case 
in a cool cellar. Keep the plants in 
the cellar until a few weeks before 
you wish them to bloom. Then bring 
them into a warm room and give them 
a place in the window where they will 
get sunlight all day. The blooms of 
Iris plants grown in the house are 
especially delicate and attractive. 





NATURALIZING SENECIO 
CLIVORUM 
Dear Sir: 


A few more words about Senecio 
clivorum mentioned in a recent num- 
ber of Horticulture. Senecio clivorum 
is a huge success when naturalized in 
either sun or partial shade. To see this 
plant in large masses in ‘the open 
Spaces among our native growth you 
find it at its best. Its yellow flowers 
in the middle of September seem to 
blend well with our native foliage 
and it comes like a surprise when we 
see such a striking flower in bloom at 
this period. When the plants get 
established you will find hundreds of 
seedlings among the older plants. 

G. Weir Wilson. 
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[ THE ROCK GARDEN 








a 


Rock Cress 


Few plants are more satisfactory in 
rock gardens in early spring than the 
Rock Cress, (Aubrietia), the plants 
of which make a carpet which will 
hang down over large rocks in a dense 
white mass, forming a very lovely pic- 
ture. Sometimes they are used to car- 
pet the ground under bulbs, but their 
use in this way is not advised. They 
are too vigorous, and too matlike for 
the bulbs. What is more, they root 
deeper than the plants in a bulb bed 
should. 

It is in the rock garden that they 
are at their best. Sometimes the 
Aubrietia becomes. straggling in 
growth. To correct this condition, 
prune the plants hard immediately 
after the flowering season. A few 


spring resembles a vivid green carpet 
bedecked with small white flowers in 
endless numbers. All these so-called 
Sandworts prefer a light sandy soil 
and require full sunlight for their best 
development. Care must be taken not 
to let water stand around the roots, 
particularly in winter, and a slight 
covering of leaves is needed in the 
northern states when cold weather 
comes. The Arenarias are propagated 
readily by division and because of 
the ease with which they may be 
rooted, are excellent plants for dry 
walls as well as for rock gardens. 





Annuals in a Rockery 


Annuals are not supposed to have a 
place in rock gardens and yet there is 
no reason why they should not be 





ARENARIA MONTANA 


weeks later, when new growth has 
started, they can be divided and re- 
planted. Few plants are easier to start, 
as cuttings an inch or so long root 
very quickly provided they are taken 
from young shoots. 





Arenaria Montana 


There are several Arenarias which 
are particularly good rock garden 
plants, but A. montana is undoubt- 
edly the most desirable. This variety, 
with an abundance of large white flow- 
ers, is a gem, and blooms for several 
weeks in May and June. Other good 
varieties, all of which have white 
flowers, are A. rupestris, which re- 
minds one of the creeping Baby’s 
Breath, and A. caespitosa, which in 


used the first season or to fill bare 
spots later on. There are several 
annuals which look well among the 
rocks, and do not seem very much out 
of place. Among them are the follow- 
ing: 

Alyssum maritimum (Sweet Alys- 
sum), Alyssum maritimum nanum 
(Little Dorrit), Asperula azurea se- 
tosa (Blue Woodruff), Brachycome 
iberidifolia (Swan-River-Daisy) 
Dianthus chinensis (Indian Pink), 
Gilia tricolor, Iberis umbellata (Com- 
mon Candy tuft), Ionopsidium acaule 
(Violet Cress), Phacelia campanul- 
aria, Portulaca grandiflora, Saponaria 
calabrica, Sedum coeruleum, Silene 
armeria, Silene pendula compacta, 
Campanula speculum, Ursinia pulchra. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








There is a poem which tells the joys 
of wading knee-deep in Daisies. I am 
wading knee-deep at present in cata- 
logues, and getting no little amusement 
out of the experience. The Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society has a col- 
lection of catalogues, embracing many 
thousands from all parts of the world, 
and going back to 1823. It is interest- 
ing to note that for a generation there 
was very little change in the general 
appearance of the catalogues produced 
by seedsmen and nurserymen in this 
country and elsewhere. Many concerns 
are still ambling along at the old pace, 
but a considerable number have com- 
pletely transformed the character of 
their catalogues in the last few years. 
Colors are being used lavishly and 
more attention is being paid to de- 
scribing the plants in such a way that 
the customer can get something like an 
adequate conception of their appear- 
ance. 





To be honest, there are still a few 
firms which might link themselves up 
with the Truth-in-Advertising cam- 
paign which is being carried on, with 
advantage, although I am prepared to 
say that there is much less misrepre- 
sentation now-a-days than was the case 
only a few years ago. 

As is to be expected this year, cata- 
logues are full of novelties, some of 
which give promise of being very 
worth while additions to our gardens. 
There is something of the gambling in- 
stinet in all of us, I suppose, so that 
we like to try out new plants in the 


' hope of getting a prize. 





I was interested to note in the last 
edition of Horticulture about the new 
Hollyhock Sensation. If I am not mis- 
taken, this is a variety which the late 
John K. M. L. Farquhar came across 
in England and recognized as a dis- 
tinct find. Unfortunately, he did not 
live long enough to see it propagated 
in this country, and to see his judg- 
ment vindicated. 

Interest in Hollyhocks appeared to 
wane somewhat a few years ago, per- 
haps on account of the difficulty in 
growing them caused by the prevalence 
of rust. There seems to be fewer losses 
from this cause now. Perhaps garden- 
ers are learning how to deal with it 
more successfully. Experience has 
shown, I believe, that the rust causing 
organisms winter over on the old and 
partly developed leaves that are some- 





times left around the plants in the au- 
tumn. If all such leaves are removed 
as soon as the snow is off the ground 
in the spring, only the central heart 
of the plant with young green leaves 
being left, there will be less danger of 
rust. The experts tell us that wild Mal- 
lows, the low prostrate plants with the 
small pink Hollyhock-like flowers 
whose seed heads are known to children 
as cheeses, is a host for the rust fungus, 
and that there will be less rust on the 
Hollyhocks if all of these Mallows are 
removed from the neighborhood. It is 
rather a difficult weed to deal with, to 
be sure, because of its long root stalk. 
It can be killed out, however, by cut- 
ting it off well below the ground. 





I am interested in a new Verbena 
which is offered in the catalogues this 
season because it has an upright or 
bush form. Verbenas are lovely flow- 
ers, but are not easily handled in beds 
because of their prostrate trailing 
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habit. This bush Verbena is said to’ 
grow about 18 inches tall. It should be 
a good pot subject. I should say, as 
well as an excellent garden flower. 

The Verbena known as Mayflower 
which was put on the market last sea- 
son made many friends and has proved 
itself one of the best of the recent 
novelties. Its color is very close to 
that of the Mayflower, and it has a 
perfume which also suggests the Trail- 
ing Arbutus. It is a plant which 
blooms for much of the summer in 'the 
open ground, and can be potted up for 
winter. It does not make seed, I under- 
stand, but new plants, are readily 
grown from cuttings. There are few 
plants which will root more easily than 
the Verbena. 





Our hybridizers take all kinds of 
liberties with flowers. Having produced 
an upright growing Verbena, they 
have taken the Abutilon or Flowering 
Maple, which naturally grows upright, 
and developed a trailing form. The 
flowers of this new Abutilon are scar- 
let, and borne on long slender branches 
several feet long. It ought to make a 
first class plant for window boxes or 
hanging baskets. 





I am delighted to find that the dwarf 
bedding Dahlias are being catalogued 
in this country this season. I have been 
singing the praises of these Dahlias for 
several years, and many persons seem 
to have looked at them askance. In a 
few years, I believe, these dwarf 


- Dahlias will be found in gardens and 


in parks everywhere, being used for 
bedding plants in the same way as 
Geraniums and Begonias. It has 
worked out this way in Europe, where 
the little Dahlia Coltness Gem has 
achieved very wide popularity. This is 
a charming dwarf Dahlia and has, I 
am sure, a splendid future. 





It is evident from the new catalogues 
that stock of Delphiniums continues 
undiminished. This is not strange, be- 
cause a number of remarkable strains 
have been developed. There is now @ 
good yellow Delphinium (Zalil), 
some white varieties, and others that 
are a good lavender. It is evident that 
the public is demanding sturdy Del- 
phiniums with long straight spikes, 
with large sized flowers. 

Mr. Charles F. Barber, of Portland, 
Ore., has been particularly successful 
in developing a race of this character 
in different colors and shades. A new 
English strain, called Wrexham, has 
also proved very satisfactory in this” 
country. These Delphiniums are the” 
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work of a Mr. Samuel, of Wrexham, 
Wales, and where they blossomed in 
this country last year displayed some 
very remarkable characteristics. They 
run largely to deeper shades, and give 
long spikes, very broad at the base. 
The individual flowers are not quite so 


perfect in form as those of some other 
strains, but they make it up in their 
marvelous size. 





One other plant which I find is be- 
ing discussed as a novelty worth get- 
ting acquainted with is Burbank’s 
Amaranthus Molten Fire. I tried this 
Amaranthus when it first appeared 
several years ago, and was not able to 
make a great success of it in New Eng- 
land. Possibly, however, I should have 
started it under glass instead of in the 
open ground. I am assured from garden 
makers further south that in New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania Molten Fire can 
be grown to very large size, and that 
the effect in August, when the dark 
bronze leaves take on brilliant, irides- 
cent hues, is very striking. It isn’t the 
kind of plant to grow in a small gar- 
den perhaps, but on estates where a 
mass of rich color and a tropical at- 
mosphere are desired it is doubtless 
effective. 

I understand that Mr. Burbank has 
now put out a newer Amaranthus 
called Combustion, which is even more 
brilliant than Molten Fire, and that 
it is made unusually conspicuous by 
the manner in which the upper leaves 
unfold, suggesting gigantic Dahlias. 
I doubt if it will be a great success in 
the northern states, but in more mod- 
erate parts of the country it will 
doubtless be used more freely, al- 
though it will truly have to make a 
remarkable display if it is to meet 
Mr. Burbank’s own vivid description. 





SPANISH POPPIES 


There are several of the Poppies 
which are not as well known as the 
Iceland Poppy, but which have the 
same dainty appearance, with petals 
that suggest tissue paper. Papaver 
pilosum is one of them. This flower is 
sometimes known as the Spanish 
Poppy, and always stands out among 
other kinds because of its soft apricot 
tints. The plants have a branching 
habit, and grow about 18 inches high. 
This is a very excellent Poppy to use 
in combination with blue flowers, and 
Should be treated in the same manner 
as all others, being transplanted to 


best advantage after the flowering 


Season. 
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Doronicum Clusii 











There are several forms of Doroni- 
cum which are fairly well known, al- 
though to tell the truth none of them 
are grown as widely as their merits 
would seem to warrant. Many of the 
catalogues list D. austriacum and D. 
caucasicum, yellow-flower, Daisy-like 
plants, blooming early in the season: 
But it is only occasionally that one 
finds D. Clusii mentioned. This Flea- 
bane is, however, a very charming gar- 
den flower, and one which is excep- 
tionally useful for cutting in June. 
The flowers are light yellow, nearly as 
large as Shasta Daisies, and borne on 
stiff stems. It is a plant which grows 
well in any ordinary soil, although it 
likes plenty of sunlight. It looks best 
in a group, the plants being set a foot 
apart each way. It is readily increased 
by division, after flowering, and needs 
to be divided every few years to keep 
it thrifty. 


The Callirhoe 


Callirhoe involucrata is a native 
American plant, growing wild in the 
western states, but is seldom seen in 
the east. It is a very attractive plant, 
and has the advantage of preferring 
sandy soil and of being able to endure 
long periods of drought. It is a good 
plant to use in seashore gardens. Per- 
haps it is a little hard to establish, 
but it is reasonably hardy and when 
well started will often last for many 
years. Moreover, seeds sown early in 
the spring under glass or indoors will 
produce plants that will bloom in the 
autumn of the same season. 

The flowers somewhat resemble 
those of a single Portulaca, being 
about the same size. They are less 
varied in color, though, usually ap- 
pearing in rosy carmine with a light 
center. This perennial is better grown 
in beds than in borders, because it 
has a branching, trailing habit, for 
which reason it always remains close 
to the ground. The foliage is produced 
abundantly and makes an attractive 
background for the ornamental 
flowers. 


Lychnis 


The name Lychnis, derived from the 
Greek Lychnos, the lamp, refers to 
one of the chief characteristics of this 
hardy plant genus; that is, the strong 
fiery red of the flowers of its foremost 
species. Indeed the intensity of the 
red or Lychnis chaleedonica, L. ful- 
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gens and L. Haageana is rarely 
eclipsed by that of any other garden 
flower. The prevailing tendency among 
many garden owners to keep red out 
of their color schemes is no doubt in 
part the reason for their frequent 
omission in modern gardens. Few 
perennials can be as easily raised and 
propagated as Lychnis. Early spring 
seedlings flower profusely the first 
season. All species are extraordinarily 
hardy, requiring only a minimum of 
care and particularly the Lychnis of 
our ancestors, the well-known London 
Pride, shows a remarkable longevity. 

The old time Lychnis remains the 
perennial of the beginner with a small 
purse undisturbed yet by color riots. 
But as soon as we take up the cultiva- 
tion of the white-flowering varieties 
such as L. chaleedonica alba plena, L. 
vespertina, L. flos-euculi alba plena 
and above all, L. viscaria alba grandi- 
flora plena, then we begin to realize 
the existence of beautiful forms well 
worth their space in modern gardens. 
The flowers of the last variety men- 
tioned represent a fine material for 
filling vases. In the rock garden we 
may also enjoy the low dense cushion- 
like growth of Lychnis alpina. 





HEATHER, TRUE AND FALSE 


Misconceptions exist regarding 
Heather (Calluna vulgaris), that small 
spreading evergreen shrub very com- 
mon throughout northern and central 
Europe and so well loved by the in- 
habitants of Scotland that the term 
‘‘Scotch Heather’’ is more often than 
not applied to it. It is true that in one 
or two localities of eastern North 
America it has become naturalized 
but the stations are few and far 
apart. We hear from persons who have 
visited or lived in Alaska that it is 
common there, but nothing authentic 
can be proven about these statements 
and one is inelined to believe that the 
plants mistaken for it are members of 
the genus Phyllodoce or Cassiope, 
both abundant there. When I was 
preparing to go for a week or two in 
Camden, Me. a few years ago a Seotch 
friend told me to be sure to visit the 
top of Mt. Battie to see the Scotch 
Heather growing there. The day 
after my arrival I climbed to the top 
fully-prepared to enjoy its beauties, 
it being the time of year for it to 
flower, but alas! all I found looking 
at all like Seotch Heather was quan- 
tities of Corema Conradii; and if this 
plant fooled a Scotchman, one can 
easily see that any dwarf ever- 
green heath-like shrub may be mis- 
taken for Calluna vulgaris. 

—Wnm. H. Judd. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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HOME GARDEN GLADIOLI 





Varieties Which Are Free Flowering and Decorative 





There are two distinct classes of 
Gladioli, those which meet the special 
needs of the florist and those which are 
particularly adapted to the home gar- 
den. The florists’ flower must be one 
which has much substance and which 
will stand shipping. As a rule, too, the 
florist likes flowers of considerable size. 

Most garden makers growing flowers 
for their own use want kinds which are 
decorative and look well when cut. Size 
is a minor matter. Indeed, the smaller 





is probably the best yellow Gladiolus 
for commercial purposes, but by no 
means the equal of Gold, Golden Meas- 
ure or Prima Donna for the home gar- 
den. Of course many amateurs like to 
exhibit at the flower shows. They are 
likely to choose varieties for exhibi- 
tion which are larger than those best 
adapted to house decoration. For ex- 
hibition varieties, too, they like kinds 
which have many flowers open on a 
spike at one time. 


THE NEW RED GLADIOLUS AMERICAN BEAUTY 


flowers look better in a vase indoors. 
When flowers must be purchased, it is 
desirable to obtain spikes, the blooms 
of which open gradually. When one 
needs only to go into the garden to get 
as many spikes as may be wanted, it 
is preferable to have varieties which 
display a large number of blooms at 
one time. 

Schwaben, Panama and America are 
good types of florist flowers. Schwaben 





Golden Measure has exceedingly 
large blooms and is a somewhat rank 
grower. It is a splendid exhibition 
variety, but not as satisfactory as 
Gold for home decoration. Peace and 
War are both varieties with very large 
flowers and excellent show Gladioli. 
It must be remembered, though, that 
they develop late, so that if they are 
to be exhibited, they must be planted 
early. Europa is a white variety of 
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surpassing value for show purposes, 
having large flowers with many open 
at once. This is not a new variety, but 
is a slow multiplier, for which reason 
the stock is none too plentiful. 

Then there is Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
another variety which has been out 
for several years, but which has never 
been surpassed as an exhibition flower. 
It is creamy white, but the edges are 
suffused with pink. The large flowers 
are grown on tall, straight spikes. 
White Wonder and Pink Wonder, 
both strong growers, have very large 
flowers and are particularly good ex- 
hibition varieties. 

Some hybridizers are making a 
special effort to produce varieties 
which open many flowers at once. 
Probably the new Mr. W. H. Phipps 
leads in this respect at present. This 
variety has made spikes carrying 22 
blooms, nearly all being open at the 
same time. American Beauty, another 
new and very lovely variety, has the 
same tendency. There are few kinds 
which open so many flowers at one 
time. 

For varieties of Gladioli to grow in 
the home garden, especially for ecut- 
ting it would be difficult to surpass 
the Primulinus Hybrid Alice Tiplady, 
orange in color, large in size, and very 
free flowering. As a matter of fact, 
most of the Primulinus Hybrids are 
surpassingly lovely when cut. Most of 
them, however, are much smaller than 
Alice Tiplady. E. J. Shaylor, a rose- 
pink Gladiolus; Crimson Glow, red; 
Evelyn Kirtland, rosy-pink; Rose Ash, 
rose-pink; Sunnymede, coming in a 
rare shade of orange-yellow; Mary 
Fennel, light lavender; Immaculate, 
pure white; Gretchen Zang, rose-pink; 
Prince of Wales, salmon; and Jenny 
Lind, pink, are excellent varieties for 
decorative purposes and for the home 
garden. Loveliness is a cream colored 
Gladiolus which has been out for 
many years, but which is not very 
widely distributed. It can hardly be 
improved upon among the varieties in 
that shade. 

Prima Donna, which has been men- 
tioned before, is a Primulinus Hybrid 
and a delightful yellow. It is not very 
large, but is an excellent. bloomer. 
Pink Perfection is a rosy-pink variety 
of medium size which might well be 


added to the list. The same is true of 


Mona Lisa, which comes in pale, soft 
rose-pink and is a choice ruffled 
variety. Mrs. F. C. Peters is one of 
the newer varieties coming in a de- 
lightful shade of rose-lilac with a soft 
erimson blotch on the lower petals. It 
is a variety which has many flowers 


the home and as an exhibition flow er 


opening at once, and is useful both for 
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The Leatherwood 


The Leatherwood is not a conspicu- 
ous shrub in regard to flowers, which 
are of a yellowish hue and appear 
early in the spring before the leaves, 
but is to be valued for its habit of 
forming a symmetrical, almost tree- 
like shrub with such thick and luxuri- 
ant foliage as to make an impenetra- 
ble screen four to five feet in height. 
It is thus particularly useful in nat- 
ural border planting in moist land. 

All authorities state that the fruits, 
which are borne immediately after 
the flowers have fallen, are red and 
drupe-like. While this may be true 
of the shrub in favorable localities, 
we in the north rarely see the fruits 
get red; in fact, they drop before 
they are really yellowish, a habit of 
most of our native moisture-loving 
plants. This makes the seed hard to 
obtain in sufficient quantities for 
propagation, although it germinates 
readily. The best method aside from 
propagation by seed, for increasing 
this plant is by layering in June, a 
method which is very successful. 

The Leatherwood derives its name 
from the extreme toughness of its 
bark, which, when taken from a well 
developed stem will tax the strength 


of two men to break. It was used 
by the Indians and early settlers for 
string, thongs and ropes and in the 
manufacture of baskets. 


The Weigelas 


Botanists have now given the name 
of Diervilla to the shrubs which are 
commonly known as Weigelas, but the 
latter name persists in the catalogues. 
The Weigelas most often seen in gar- 
dens are Rosea and Eva Rathke. The 
former is a somewhat ordinary shrub 
with pink flowers coming in the 
spring. Eva Rathke has a much longer 
flowering season and produces attrac- 
tive red flowers. 

The first of the Diervillas to bloom 
and perhaps the handsomest of all the 
species and varieties, is a Korean 
form discovered by J. G. Jack of the 
Arnold Arboretum some years ago. It 
has been given the name of D. florida 
venusta. Every spring it is completely 
covered with dense clusters of rosy 
pink flowers from an inch and a half 
to two inches in length. It is much 
hardier than all the other garden 
Weigelas and grows rapidly. This 
charming shrub is now being dis- 
tributed by nurserymen. 

Another early flowering form is 
called Diervilla praecox, the origin of 
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which is not very well known. Le- 
moine, the great French hybridizer, 
has produced a number of excellent 
hybrids of this Diervilla which are 
now being grown at the Arnold Arbor- 
etum, and which promise to be excel- 
lent garden subjects when the nur- 
serymen begin to propagate them. 
They are in every way superior to the 
hybrid Weigelas generally cultivated. 





WINTER PEARS 
Dear Sir— 

I am surprised that in speaking of 
winter pears, your correspondent did 
not mention the Winter Nelis — it 
comes later than the Lawrence, and is 
quite as good, if not better. 

C. G. Brooks. 
Boston, Mass. 





Dr. Kendall’s Reply 

The above statement is true, the 
Winter Nelis is fully as excellent as 
the Lawrence as a winter pear and, 
were I writing that article to-day, 
should mention it. Left it out unin- 
tentionally. It really does not compete 
with the Lawrence, coming along as it 
does a month or so later in the season. 

If anything it might be said to be of 
better quality than the Lawrence, as I 
have an impression that the quality of 
the latter is not what it was years ago. 

—W. G. Kendall. 

Atlantic, Mass. 
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This is the catalog that tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds 


That Grow. It describes the Bur- 
pee Quality Seeds. 


Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book and still it is so interesting 
and easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as a garden guide. 
Burpee’s Annual is the most pop- 
ular seed catalog in the world. 


Burpee’s Seeds are tested and 
guaranteed. Every variety of seed 
offered in Burpee’s Annual is grown 
on Burpee’s Farms or by our ex- 
perienced growers in other parts of 
the world. All seed sold by Burpee 
is tested twice at the Fordhook 
Trial Grounds. If you are inter- 
ested in gardening, Burpee’s An- 
nual will be mailed to you free. 
Write for your copy today. 

FREE SAMPLE. First write 
for Burpee’s Annual, then look 
through the book and select a reg- 
ular roc packet of any vegetable or 
flower seed entirely free, and we 
will mail it to you postpaid. This 
free offer is good only until May 
1, 1925. 


dies tose petals TORE TE APD iecicsrintctntees 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Philadelphia 


Send me a copy of Burpee’s An- 
nual with order sheet good for a 
free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 
K-8. 


Seed Growers 
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THE NEWER APPLES 


Particular Interest Now Being Shown 
in the Cortland 


There is much interest in the Cort- 
land apple, which is being widely 
advertised this year. This is a cross 
of the McIntosh and the Ben Davis 
and was originated and introduced by 
the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is very much like the McIntosh 
but rather lacking in the latter’s rich 
aroma and spicy flavor. It is a little 
later in season and hangs to the tree 
better. With us it seems less suscepti- 
ble to seab but others claim that it is 
about like the MelIntosh in this re- 
spect. It is a promising variety to pro- 
long the McIntosh season. 

In this connection one may mention 
and commend the efforts of the New 
York Experiment Station and Pro- 
fessor Macoun of Ottawa, Canada, to 
produce a series of MeIntosh-like 
varieties to cover the entire season 
from the earliest to the latest. Each 
have now several candidates for favor. 
I believe we can justly claim that the 
McIntosh is supreme in quality among 
all apple varieties. If we can have 
varieties through the whole season of 
equal quality it will mean progress 
indeed in fruit growing. 

Everybody interested in fruit grow- 
ing knows something about the Deli- 
cious. It has been tested quite exten- 
sively in Massachusetts and seems to 
be gaining in favor. It is exclusively 
a faney dessert apple and not a 
variety for the careless grower. 

Now we are beginning to hear much 
about the Golden Delicious. This is 
a yellow apple originating in West 
Virginia and probably a seeding of 
Grimes, which it resembles in some 
respects, both in tree and fruit. It 
is extremely vigorous, apparently 
healthy, comes into bearing at an 
early age and promises to be very 
productive. It has not been widely 
tested in Massachusetts but so far 
does not seem to attain the size, color 
and finish that it has further south 
and west. 

There have appeared at various 
times and places bud sports of several 
varieties which have a more intense 
red color than the parent varieties. 
Gravenstein, Rome Beauty and Twenty 
Ounce are among the varieties that 
have produced such red bud sports. 

None of these red sports have attained 
much favor among fruit growers even 
though high eolor is an extremely val- 
uable character in a variety. There 
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has come to notice recently in New 
York a red type of the Northern Spy 
that is attracting some attention. It 
it like the Spy in tree and fruit except 
that it is an intense though compara- 
tively dull red all over instead of 
striped and splashed like the parent 
variety. I have seen also a red varia- 
tion of the Gravenstein, far more in- 
tensely colored than the parent var- 
iety or any of the several red sports 
that have previously been produced. 





PRUNING PLUMS 


Very little difference was noted 
in the behavior of heavily pruned 
plum trees and trees receiving much 
less pruning in tests conducted over a 
number of years with several standard 
varieties of plums on the grounds of 
the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva. In the opin- 
ion of the Station horticulturists most 
varieties of plums require but little 
pruning subsequent to the proper 
shaping of the trees after they are 
planted. 

Since little pruning gives just as 
good if not better trees; it is regarded 
as a waste of time and effort to pay 
too much attention to the pruning of 
plum trees. The chief recommendation 
is to thin out thick growths where 
necessary and to remove broken or 
injured branches. 





GLADIOLUS QUARTINIANUS 


Gladiolus Quartinianus has charac- 
ters that should be of value in the im- 
provement of the modern Gladiolus. 
It is a strong grower, a good propaga- 
ter, and well adapted to our eastern 
climate conditions. In fact, it is the 
wild species that I have grown, the 
primulinus not excepted, growing as 
well as any of the modern hybrids. To 
my mind its greatest asset apart from 
its vigor is the large and easily grown 
cormlets that it produces. These corm- 
lets are very large and never hard 
shelled, and fully fifty per cent bloom 
the first season. Its principal fault as 
a garden subject is its late blooming 
season. In central New Jersey it flow- 
ers about the middle of October from 
April planting. 

The flowers although not large com- 
pare favorably with those of the old 
gandavensis, are bright scarlet. Five 
or six open at once. Dr. Walter Van- 
Fleet used the species to produce the 
large late Gladiolus Crimson Giant. 
To my mind the species should be of 
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Dahlia “Trentonian” 


Gold Medal 
DAHLIAS 


Among the many Notable Dahlias 


raised at our Famous Sanhican 
Gardens, TRENTONIAN is prob- 
ably the greatest of them all. Its 
size, form and fascinating color 
| practically won the Gold Medal 
| for our memorable display at the 
| great New York Show, 1924. Old 
gold, amber and bronze, blended 
to the shade of an “Indian’s skin” 
—most uncommon! most fascinat- 
ing! Such is the color of this mag- 
nificent Dahlia. 


If you love good Dahlias, Sanhican 
Gardens can supply you with the 
sturdiest young plants, or vigorous, 
plump tubers—grown the way we 
grow our prize winning stocks. 


Our new catalog, leading authori- 
tative book on “The World’s Best 
Dahlias,” free on request. 


FISHER & MASSON 


(Dahlia Specialists) 
“Sanhican Gardens” 
(Box K) Trenton, N. J. 


HORTICULTURE 


value if combined with early large 
flowering varieties and from hybrids 
and then diluted with our large vari- 
eties to give varieties better adapted 
to our climate as well as } easy propa- 
gators. 

—A. C. MeTean. 
Trenton, N. J. 





ROSE SENSATION 

(Cover Illustration) 
Sensation is a new erimson Rose 
originated by Joseph H. Hill, of Rich- 
mond, Ind. It has long, pointed buds 
which open into full flowers with 
petals of unusual substance. It is a 
very fragrant Rose, reminding one of 
General Jacqueminot. Although de- 
signed primarily as a foreing Rose, 
it seems likely to become a good gar- 
den subject. There is a place for a 
good red Rose which is free blooming. 





‘‘BULBLETS 100% TRUE’’ 
Dozen 100 
Dr. Bennett ....... $2.75 $22.00 
iy : @ Base 1.0 8.00 
Giant Nymph ...... 35 2.00 
Henry Ford ....... 2.50 20.00 
Mr. W. H. Phipps 3.00 24.00 
Sulphur Frills .... 1.75 14.00 


Many other new varieties. Write for Price 
List and Free offer of Fern Kyle and Sulphur 


Frills. 
ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 
59 Bliss Road - - Longmeadow, Mass. 





The Acknow edged Best 
Bulbs GLADIOLI _ Bulblets 
Send for Price List 

RICHARD DIENER 
SCARLET WONDER 
A G. 8S. Silver Medal Winner 1924 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Pl., Longmeadow, Mass. 











GARDEN LECTURES 
Mrs. John Carroll Perkins 


Governing Board Seattle Garden Olub; Mem- 
ber Massachusetts Horticultural Society; Fel- 
low Royal Horticultural Society, England. 


Lecture Subjects 


The Delightful Art of Garden-making. 
A survey of garden history. 

English Gardens. 
With lantern slides made by the late 
Reginald A. Malby, of London. 

Pioneers in Horticulture. 

Who’s Who in the Garden. 

A Garden versus the Backyard. 

Spring in the Garden. 

Bulbs for House and Garden. 

Practical suggestions, with lantern slides, 

for forcing bulbs. 

Gardens in Melody and Verse. 

Requiring musical illustrations to be pro- 

vided locally. 

d House in the Eighteenth Century. 

The garden of Holland House, London, is 

made the setting for that distinguished 

company for which it is famous. 

Mrs. Perkins is available for engagements 
during the spring of 1925. It is advisable to 
make arrangements for lecture dates as 
promptly as possible. She may be addressed 
at 1418 East 63d Street, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, until March 20; and after that date at 
25 Beacon S8t., Boston, Massachusetts. 


PRICES OF LECTURES 


The two lectures, ‘‘English Gardens,’’ and 
‘*Bulbs for House and Garden,’’ illustrated 
with lantern slides, seventy-five dollars each, 
exclusive of lantern and operator. 

The other lectures are fifty dollars each. 


A reduction may be made where two or 
more lectures are given. 





HIGH CLASS HILLCREST 
FARMS GLADIOLI 

A large surplus of Halley, Panama, 
Schwaben and Wilbrink at very low 
prices. 

Also many other varieties. 

Send for wholesale list at once. 

Guaranteed carefully rogued. 


CHESTER B. COLBURN 
Hillcrest Farms 
R. F. D. 3 Lowell, Mass. 























GLADIOLUS BARGAIN COUNTER 
BADENIA, beautiful blue, alike throughout, 


DO, DHOOM. ob c.n boc ca vscees 30 to 50c each 
AMERICAN BEAUTY, rose color, grand 
flower, massive spikes ...... 15 to 25c each 


ALICE TIPLADY, copper 
ORME 6 ais inn 4 wing 540 8 09.0500 5 to 10c each 
GOLDEN MEASURE, sunshine 10 to 20c each 
oe French, fiery 
ASA ee Seria 10 to 15c each 
PURPLE GLORY, the 
magnificent ......-+s+..+- 15 to 25c each 
ve BUTTERFLY, dainty 
BS PS Pa 10 to 20c each 
SALMON BEAUTY, typical 
PMR cts io 6 80 oa oes ee weees 5 to 10c each 
DR. F. 'E. BENNETT, fiery giant, introduced 
by Diener at $30 each ....1.50 to $2 each 
OREGON GOLD, brand new, two lower petals 
rue VelloOW ...5..0s00% 1.50 to $2 each 
LADY ALICE, orange phe. glorified 
Alice Tiplady, tall spike ....75c to $1 each 
Twelve at price of ten 
HARMONY COLLEOTION 15 bulbs, $1.00 
Includes: Golden Measure, American Beauty, 
White Butterfly, Etendard. 


CHARLES F. BARBER, Portland, Oregon. 











GLADIOLI 


Wanted. Planting Stock. In Mix- 
ture. Also Named Varieties. 
100,000 Wanted 
J. S. CAMPBELL 


Mt. Holly N. J. 











Azalea Louisa 


Hunnewell 1000 seeds 30 
Azalea ———- 1000 seeds 30 
Azalea arborescens 1000 seeds 20 
Azalea Vaseyi 1000 seeds 20 


1000 seeds 20 
1000 seeds -50 
1000 seeds .30 


Azalea Kaempferi 
Azalea ‘‘Kurume’’ 
Azalea mucronulata 


Azalea poukhanense 1000 seeds -50 
Enkianthus 
campanulatus 1000 seeds 30 


Spiraea trichocarpa 1000 seeds .50 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Ten named vars. 


T. D. HATFIELD, Wellesley, Mass. 


Prunus padus Spaths 

1000 fruits 
1000 fruits -50 
1000 seeds 50 
1000 seeds -50 


var 
Lonicera demissa 
Malus arborescens 
Malus arnoldiana 


Bhododendron 

maximum 1000 seeds 10 
Rhododendron 

carolinianum 1000 seeds -20 
Rhododendron 

catawbiense 1000 seeds 30 











PURCHASE STREET 





High Class Field Grown 


ROSES 


All the Best New and Standard Varieties 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural Directions 


THE ROSE FARM, INC. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 






















































New American Beauty Decorative 
Dahlia Robert Treat 


The outstanding variety for season of 1925 


At the -big American Dahlia Society Show in New York 
last September, ROBERT TREAT won the Garden Magazine 
*‘*‘SWEEPSTAKES’’ prize for best Dahlia never before 
exhibited at a A. D. S. Show. It also received a special 
of a silver medal (Highest award) at the Pennsylvania 
Hort. Society Show, Philadelphia, Sept. 1924. It won the 
Robert Treat Hotel silver cup at the Dahlia Society of 
N. J. Show, Newark, for the best seedling, 1923. 


ROBERT TREAT is a most pleasing American Beauty 
Rose color (a color long wished for in the Dahlia, but never 
realized until the advent of the Robert Treat) and is un- 
like any existing variety in shade or color. 


The flowers which grow from 9 to 11 inches across and 4 
inches and over in depth are borne on good stems well 
above the foliage; and are of a most desirable type for 
commercial cut flower use. It possesses a rare quality of 
distinguished beauty found in no other Dahlia. 


Plants are strong healthy growers of wide spreading 
habit, producing 12 to 16 large perfect flowers to each well 
grown plant. 


ROBERT TREAT will be as great a favorite among 
DAHLIAS as the American Beauty has been among Roses. 
It is a Dahlia that will endure the test of time. 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 


If interested in Gladioli, please include my free illus- 
trated catalogue in your request. 


J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahklia specialist 
P. O. Box 18 Little Silver, New Jersey 





ROBERT TREAT 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME a ea ne ee ni ee 

_ Cae a MES! 
ta «|| NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
= 4 = ; 
° Way Bucs Lea OME nd Two of the Finest Hardy Plant Novelties 
Ho 

: | C) of the Year 

i. S Cc “ ” ° 4 
> A ro) PHLOX, “Enchantress.” This fine new variety 
= Ss ” originated at our Nurseries from a collection of 
‘ WILSONs # seedlings. The plant is of vigorous habit with some- 
n OK. . > what glossy, dark green foliage, producing huge 
o i eae iaied < heads of showy flowers, bright salmon-pink in color, 
2 i eal yy = with a deep red eye. The blooms resemble P. Eliza- 
4 = | }] beth Campbell, though more brilliant, but the plant 
fo De : 2 is much stronger in growth. 35 cts. each; $3.00 
is. a soa — a per doz. 
= = HOLLYHOCK, “Sensation.” A charming new 
. A NAN NT A ETS a variety with monstrous flowers, uniformly double, of 
x WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY is clear silvery salmon-pink, a shade quite distinct from 
Pea] If you are having any trouble keeping your plants c any other Hollyhock. This plant has never failed 
> Clean, try Q to excite the interest and admiration of visitors to 
WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY i our Nurseries. 40 cts. each; $4.00 per doz. 
»] 1 gallon $3 - One 5 gallon can $10 . Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our 
0 For Sale by All Dealers ss New Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed 
5 _ free, upon request. 
=) e 7 . 
> Cind reat =| R. & J. Farquhar Company 
i. = 
= SPRINGFIELD | NEW JERSEY «| || 6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 
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-BOBBINK & ATKINS 








Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





ROSES— Spring Planting 


An illustrated complete list of Roses that we shall have for Spring Planting will be mailed in 
February. Many Roses are beautifully illustrated in color, among them, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, Star 
of Persia, and other new and unusually attractive varieties. This list of Roses is the most complete and 
unique ever offered. We have several hundred thousand Rose plants ready to ship to any part of the 
country, where Roses can be planted at this time. Your choice can be made from this list, mailed upon 
request. 





Hardy Herbaceous Plants 


A complete catalog of Old Fashioned Flowers, Irises and Peonies, Hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Delphiniums and Rock Garden Plants in large variety. Our catalog is distinctive from all others. 


Beautifully illustrated in color and black. It contains an alphabetical table, indicating Flowering 
Period, Height and Color. 


Rhododendrons, Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines 
An illustrated catalog of Nursery stock such as Evergreens, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 
Potgrown Plants and Vines 
We have a pamphlet of potgrown Vines and Climbers for every home and garden. 


Hardy Evergreen Azaleas 
We grow a very complete collection of these attractive garden decorative plants. They should be 
used freely in groups with or without other broad leaved Evergreens. They are most attractive for 
Rock Gardens. They are listed and described in our Evergreen Catalog. 





Specimen Trees 
We have many in large variety. Shall be pleased to give list on application. 


Lilacs 
We have a special pamphlet of Lilacs, which we shall be pleased to mail to anyone interested. 


Heart Cypress Tubs 


We take pleasure in directing the attention of our patrons to our Plant Tub Manufacturing 
Department. ‘These are described in our Special Tub Pamphlet. In addition to Plant Tubs we man- 
ufacture Window Boxes and all kinds of Garden Furniture and Wooden Accessories. Our wooden 
work represents the highest perfection of wood workers’ art. Estimates furnished for special work. 














In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 
















PLEASE USE THIS 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


we will gladly send it on application. ) 
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(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) 


Horticulture 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Cedar 


Hill Nursery | 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALBERT LAHODNY 


Manager 


(If you want an uncut copy of this number to file, 
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New Hybrid Mock Orange 


Philadelphus Virginal is a new hardy 
Mock Orange with large, very fragrant 


flowers borne in large clusters. 


You will want several plants of this 
beautiful new Mock Orange to plant about 
your grounds. Order them now. Re- 
member that there has been and is now 
only a limited stock of these plants avail- 
able. 


Price: 2 ft. plants, $1.25 each 
Send for Handbook and Price List. 


THE BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


W. H. WYMAN & SON 


NORTH ABINGTON, 


Telephone Rockland 26 


MASS. 
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Philadelphus Virginal. 
















































Get Your Share of the Year’s Best 


GLADIOLI 


CORES of enthusiastic letters from delighted 
S customers are praising the supreme quality 

of this stock from America’s 1923 and 1924 
exhibition champions. 


Write today for our beautiful and valuable illus- 
trated catalog, free for the asking. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 


Write us today your own list of the varieties you 
need. We will reply by return mail with a money- 
saving quotation on the total of your selections. 


Elmwood Terrace Mixture—two dozen bulbs 

worth $3 to $5, only $1.50—one hundred bulbs 

worth $8 to $15, only $5—postpaid. De Luxe Mix- 

100 selected bulbs of rarer and finer varieties, 
10. 


Super-Collection of ten different labeled bulbs, 
such choice varieties as Marshal Foch at 35c, 
Pythia at 50c and Golden Measure at 25c, and 
seven others catalogued at 25c each or more—only 
$2, postpaid. 


ELMwoop TERRACE GARDENS 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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BRECK'S 


85 State Street, Boston 
For Forcing in the Dwelling House 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 
We are at all times prepared to 
supply cold storage pips, fancy 
bulb bowls, earthenware pots 
and specially prepared bulb 
fibre. 

Telephone your orders to us at 

Congress 8220 
Send for Catalog 











Marie Kunderd, large bulbs, 40c each, 
$4.00 per dozen. Eberius, one 
inch up, 75c per dozen, $3.00 per hun- 
dred; half inch up, $2.00 per hundred. 
Prepaid. 


F. LABERTEAUX 
Albion, Michigan 








CALIFORNIA 
DELPHINIUMS 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others.- Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 


HORTICULTURE 
RARE IRIS 


at very low prices 
Prospero 1.50 Deverrier 2.25 


Dominion 10.00 Zwannenberg .90 
ueen Caterina 1.50 Phyllis Bliss 3.00 
ecil Minturn 2.00 Asia _ 4.50 

Ballerine 1.40 Seminole 90 

Opera -75 Mrs. Walter 

Dream 1.50 Brewster 1.75 


And all the latest introductions by Bliss, 
Dykes, Yeld & Hort of England; Millet, 
Cayeux & LeClere and Denis of France, and 
Sturtevant, Shull & Mohr of America. 

We have the older Standard Varieties at 
25c a piece or five for 90c, including Alca- 
zar; Archeveque; Isoline; Lewis Trobridge; 
Massasoit; Mary Garden; Mrs. Fryer; Mrs. 
Kingscote; Navajo; Oriflamme; Paxatawney; 
Powhattan; Quaker Lady; Red Cloud; Swat- 
ara. Other varieties cheaper. 


Selected plants from the finest named hy- 
brids in England and France. We do not 
send out any plant until we have seen it 
bloom and know it comes up to the very high 
standard we have set for ourselves. We 
do not think that there are any finer or 
handsomer Delphinium and Pyrethrum plants 
in America than ours. 

Send for Catalogue 
Quality Gardens Plant Department 
Freeport, Illinois 








PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 
(Japanese Spurge) 
Recognized by Landscape Architects 
as the One Best Plant for Ground- 
Cover use, either in Dense Shade 

under trees or anywhere. 

I am the greatest quantity grower 

of this and many other ground-cover 

plants in America and solicit your 

orders. Catalog upon request. 

HUGH B. BARCLAY 

Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 

Narberth, Pa. | 























Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 





























Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
competitors. Crowded 
tO ey fn gs tng 4 for money- 

$5,000 to 


$10, males incomes attained ms experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
oe ence methods. Le re nge awarded. pes. — 
ents an graduat in getting tted an 
developing their businesses. Established sie 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 








HARDY PLANTS FOR FALL BLOOM 


Anemone Windflower, white and pink, 
30c ea., $3 doz. 

Artemisia Mugwort, white, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Mrs. S. J. Wright, purple, 

35c ea., $3.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, St. Egwin, rosy-pink. 

25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Climax, light lavender. 

25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Campanula Harebell, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Calimeris Starwort, Daisy-like, lavender, 


30c ea., $3 doz. 
Caryopteris Blue Spirea, 30c ea., $3 doz. 
Eupatorium Mist Flower, blue. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Helenium Sneezewort, brown-yellow, 
30c ea., $3 doz. 
Lythrum Loose-strife, rose, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Plumbago Leadwort, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Platycodon Balloon Flower, blue-white. 
Scabiosa Blue Bonnet, blue, 30c ea., $3 doz. 
Veronica Speedwell, blue-white. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
These are a few of the kinds I can supply 
from a limited stock. No catalogue this spring, 
but write me for other varieties and prices. 


Robert A. Giblin, Nurseryman, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


'DREER'S 


Garden Book 
NYONE who loves Flowers, 
or likes to raise his own Veg- 

etables, can be just as successful as 

a professional gardener if he will 

follow the directions given in the 

invaluable cultural articles in 

Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book. It 

offers the best Flower and Vege- 

table Seeds, Lawn Grass, Roses, 

Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, etc. 


A copy mailed free if you 
mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SzEDsS—BuLBs—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CoO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 











Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Mineles Street 
BOSTON, - MASS. 



















Garden . 

Tractor ¥) 
Does Seeding, Cultivating and Lawn Mow- Sor) \ 
ing with greater saving of time s 
andeffort, Attachments for dif- 
ferent jobs are instantly inter- 
changeable. Many ind ble, 
exclusive features su’ 
patented arched om, © tool con- 
trol, instant hitches, A boy 
or girl will ran ip with mn delight. 


: 




















GILSON MFG. CO. 41F PARK ST. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. } 





‘SSELECTED SEEDS 
Garden, Flower and Field 
CHAS. C. HART SEED CO. 


Box A, Wethersfield, Conn. _ 
Write for our Descriptive Catalogue 














Scientific Pruning 
Fruit Trees, Ornamental Shrubs 
and Evergreens 


WALTER GOLBY 
47 West St., So. Weymouth, Mass. 
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GLADIOLI— THE KING OF FLOWERS 
Plant them in quantity. You will be surprised to learn what 
beautiful varieties you may have at very modest prices. 
Why not drop us a line and let us suggest an assortment at 


prices that will please you. 


Descriptive price list for the asking. 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 


- Mansfield, Mass. 











NEW GLADIOLI 


Imperator ....... eplendid new white 
Purple Perfection ....... pure purple 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ..... ure violet 


All rated XXXX at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College Trial Plots. 
Photo and descriptive price list, 
on application 
J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont., Canada 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLI 
Bulbs and Plants of the Best Varieties 
Write for Catalog 
Nottingham Dahlia Gardens 
R. F. D. No. 2 Trenton, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND 
QUALITY GLADIOLI 


Matthew Crawford (K) per doz. $5.00. 
Very showy creamy white. 

Dr. Van Fleet (K) & doz. $3.50. 
Delicate rose pink deeper at edges, 
throat softest canary yellow. 

Our descriptive list of over 100 new 
and rare introductions will be ready 
in February. Send for your copy now. 

Saunders Gardens Hybrid Delphinium, 
10 seeds 50 cents. Amount limited. 


SAUNDERS GARDENS 
Manstield, Mass. 
B. M. Latham M. E. Latham 


Secy. N. E. G. 8. 
Member A. G. S. 




















THE GARDEN GLADIOLUS 


A selected list of named varieties 
that will give satisfaction; including 
our special list of $1.00 offers, and a 
short list of planting stock and 
bulblets 

Full information sent to any ad- 


dress. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
South Street - Wrentham, Mass. 


SOMETHING NEW 


FLOWERING BULBS priced at agg 
according to size. Why pay a No. 

price for a No. 3 bulb? et our Fhe 
logue and save money. Pay for what 
you want; and get ae — pay for. 


JOHN E 
DIRIGO GLADIOLUS “GARDENS 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 


Wayside Floral Garden 


GLADIOLI ¢ DAHLIAS 
LILIES PERENNIALS 
Iris PEONIES 
Mrs. Louise G. Hull 
Cheshire Conn. 

















Our Assorted Gladioli of New 
England Quality Are Unsur- 
passed for Bedding and 
Cutting 
Large Bulbs, Postpaid 

100 oo Hybrids, all 


100 Large Flowered Gladioli, 

OO ERT PaaS $1.50 
100 Bulbs, 50 each of above .. $1.50 
105 Bulbs, 35 each Pendleton, 

Peace, and War ......... $4.50 
We grow only varieties of merit, both 
old favorites and new introductions. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
SHERMAN A. SWIFT 
Woburn - - Massachusetts 


I WILL GIVE 


five No. 1 bulbs of the beautiful and 
delicate Gladiolus Primulinus Prima- 
donna, to anyone who will send me 
during February, a check for $2.00, made 
out to the American Gladiolus Society, 
for a new membership in said society. 
The monthly Bulletins of the A. G. S. 
are worth much more than $2.00. 
WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens 
Sharon, Mass. 
My 1925 list of 100 “Best” or ‘Fa- 
verite Glads on application. 


Wholesale list to dealers. 





GLADIOLUS ALMA GLUCK 
(L. Merton Gage) 


Beautiful — Distinctive 
Brilliant peach red Primulinus Hy- 
brid; practically a self color. Of a 
tone rarely obtained in gladioli, and 
the first prim. hybrid of this color yet 
introduced. The brilliancy of this 
beautiful glad. is intensified under 
artificial light. 

This is one of the SUPER GLADS. 
described by Mr. Chas. E. F. Gers- 
dorff in The American Gladiolus So- 
ciety’s Official Bulletin, (April, 1924) 
scoring in his testing grounds 93 
points. It is one of the very best for 
landscape use, and increases rapidly 
from bulblets and divisions. Practi- 
cally a self color. 50c a bulb; 5.00 a 
dozen. 

SUNNYSIDE GLADIOLUS GARDENS 

L. Merton Gage, Prop’r 


Natick Massachusetts 











Dahlias for Delight 
Write for Catalogue 
Tubers only 


Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
46 Lowell Street, Wakefield, Mass. 











A Postal Will Bring You 


OLY a 





1925. Catalogue of Dahlias 
and Gladioli 


Azro M. Dows, - Lowell, Mass. 


E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 














Dahlia Seeds and Novelties 
Dahlias grow very easily from seed, 
and new varieties are produced in 
this manner. We catalogue a select 
list of proven Dahlias. 

Send for Catalogue. 
E. A. ASMUS 

Belvedere, Marin County, Calif. 





California Grown 
DAHLIA SEED 


ye from only the best varieties 

existence. They are ——— 
pms gathered and cured. Several 
of my customers are 80 pleased with 
the results they = from seed 

bought of me _ ey will liscemeiens 
the growing of named dahlias. With 
each packet comes full instructions — 
to sow the seed and grow the 


50 seeds - - $3.00 net 
100 seeds - - $5.00 net 


ALEX WALDIE 
415 West Main St., Santa Paula, Calif. 





UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 
































When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 











NORTH RIVER FARMS 


Gladiolus Bulbs 
Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue now ready for distribution. 
Send us your name and address and a 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 
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and prosperous New Year, I am, 


IRIS 
PHLOX 
PEONIES 


TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS :— 

I am glad to report that-1924 gave me a substantial increase of sales over any previous year. Being mindful 
of the fact that this result could not have been attained without your co-operation and help, I hereby extend to all 
my sincere appreciation and thanks. Trusting that our pleasant relations may continue, and wishing you a happy 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. N. SMITH. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a specialty of American 
introductions. 

New Catalog in February 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 








Y our favorite flower 
—the gladiolus— 
Both wholesale and retail lists are 
now ready — Write 
GEO. W. HUNTER 
Box 882 East Lansing, Mich. 














DELPHINIUMS 
Kelway’s Exhibition Strain 


Seed from the finest named varieties. 
direct from the famous English growers. 


clumps $3 per dozen. 


Kelway’s New Hybrid Lupins, in 8 varieties mixed. Seedlings for June delivery— 


25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


The Kelway Asters—‘‘New Developments’’—an extra fine race, closely resembling 
Japanese Chrysanthemums. Highly recommended for cut bloom and decorative pur- 
poses. Seedlings in 8 varieties, mixed, 25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


Address 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Pkg. of 500 seed, $1. Orders taken for 
seedling Delphiniums from this famous strain, for May delivery, 25 for $1.50; 50, 
$2.75; 100, $5. Will bloom first year; second year makes magnificent show. 

We also offer the variety ‘‘Rev. Lascelles’’—a very fine sort that comes practically 
true from seed—300 seed, $1. Seedlings of this variety—25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, 
$6. Seedlings of the popular bright blue var. Belladonna—50 for $1.25; $2 per hun- 
dred. Field-grown clumps of Belladonna $3 per dozen. English Hybrids, field-grown 


Awarded the highest prizes. Guaranteed 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


6 a ae a oe oe. 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle werms, rect lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 

Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Aphine Manufacturing Co. 


Madison, N. J. 

















GLADIOLUS 
Fine stock, true to name. All bulbs 
13” and up 

Doz. 100 
Alice Tiplady ......... $1.00 $7.00 
pe Pere ee 40 2.00 
Mrs. Pendleton ......... 60 8.50 
NiaQARE sec wsccvcvecse 50 8.00 
Orange Glory .......++.. 1.00 7.00 
15,000 Niagara planting 
10,000 Mrs. Pendleton stock 


All sizes. Write for quotations, stat- 
ing size and quantities wanted. 


Send for price list on 55 varieties 
J. A. EDMAN 
163 Pleasant St., Orange, Mass. 


Parr’s Own S&S 8 

with all of the world’s 

best German Iris (all 

~ rated 7 points or more) 

fully described in Better Plants by 
Parr. Send for free copy. 

B. H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 

134 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penn. 





Old Deerfield 34%%, Fertilizer 
“The fertilizer of goed report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 
lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 


HENRY C. NYE 
AUBUENDALE, 


























TWO EXTRA FINE 
PHLOXES 

Miss Lingard (June Phlox) has 
great spikes of white flowers 
of a conical shape — $3 per 
dozen. 

Elizabeth Campbell. Lovely sal- 
mon pink. Finest of all pink 


phloxes—$3.50 per dozen. 
ORDER NOW 


Address 
North Shore Ferneries Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 








Tigridias Pavonia Grandiflora 


These Beautiful Flowers are rather 
searce. You do not see them in many 
gardens. Have harvested about the 
finest lot of these Bulbs I ever grew. 
Price 35 cts. per dozen, $2.00 per 100. 
Postage prepaid. 
JOS. A. EIBEL 
P. 0. Box 268 Lancaster, Pa. 














SUPERIOR STRAIN progressive everbearing 
strawberres. Fruit three months from plant- 
ing until frost. Fresh dug plants $2, 100; 
$15, 1,000; 500 1,000 rates. Postpaid. 
OPTIMISTIC FA Camden, N. Y., Box 2. 











yper-Humus 


TUR cam © al -0m Ke) ol lal kel ori lell 








Booklet and Prices on Request 
ot 14, Newton, N.J. 











SUNOCO 


SELF EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 





For Scale, Aphis, 


44 Commercial Wharf 
SUN OIL CO. ae 


European Red Mite 
Most effective control 
Write for booklet 
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Reliable Florists 


PENN THE FLORIST 











BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 


Member F. T. D. 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TEL. BEACH 3210 

















BOSTON 








UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 


a 





BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


. 59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 





Nursery Stock Equal to 


the Best 
“Trees Are Friends” 





Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 





The Choicest Fruits and 





Flowers 








(Carbone 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading 


Florist 


392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


For all this 
District 


The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 








e INC. 
FLORIST 
Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 


B. B. 8393 











of 








**Oable address: 


Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. basses 55 


W orcester’s 
Shop 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


' Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. N URSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 














BLUE HILL NURSERIES 
South Braintree . 


Trees, Shrubs and Flowering Plants 


The only nursery that has received 
both the gold and silver medals of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 








Worcester.’’ 








2139-2141 BROADWAY - 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 


of the country to 
NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 





CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 


Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 





Nutts and whites, out of sand, 3c; in ry 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard. Poitevine and Viaud 
out of sand. 8c; in 7 Be pots, 6c. Wm. B. 


N. Y. Dasha, 149 North 8t., 


GERANIUMS 





orth Weymouth, Mass. 

















329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 

Ritz-Carlton Hotel 

Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. 1. 


PURE HONE 


COREY HILL APIARY, Sum- 
mit Ave., Brookline, Telephone “*ons 4.00 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Pints $.75 
Quarts 1.25 


4 NEW ENGLAND De | 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 

Send for Year 


ittle Ores Farms 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 














STAR BRAND ROSES 


Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 











“American Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 


The 
CONARD-PYLE %& | WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 














HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of om. og wed 

ved or made for pe Bek os aE oy BH 

1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash es. 

Glass, as'50. 6x8, : oe — or 
10x14 at per box o square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 
$2.40. ©. N. Robinson & Bro., 
29, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horti- 
cultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete: horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. - Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 

Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 
room. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 
and important introductions. 

Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 











life membership. 








Gorticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 
become a member of the Society and desire to 
enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTicULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 


The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


President 
Mr. JAMEs Boyp 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HarTMAN Kuan, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Treasurer 


Secretary 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK 


Mr. Davw Rust 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 


All the privileges of this Society are included in the 


membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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FIRST NEW ENGLAND 
‘TRADE FLOWER SHOW 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


FEBRUARY 27-28-MARCH 1, 1925 





An Unusual and Distinctive Show of 

Flowers and Plants, with Artistic 

Arrangements by Professional Florists 
and Horticulturists 


Illustrated Talks on the Arrangement of Flowers 


Lectures on the care of House Plants, Bulb Gardens, Her- 
baceous Gardens and Rose Gardens 





A Large Committee of Hotyicultural Experts and Floral 
Artists will be Present to Give Information 
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